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The MUSICAL TIMES is to be obtained by order 
of any Music Seller, Bookseller, or News-vendor ; 
or Subscribers can have it sent regularly by Post oh 
the day of publication, by sending their address written 
in full, and enclosing a post-office order or penny stamps. 
Annual Subscription, postage free, 2s. 6d. 

Music contained in the previous Numbers of 
the " Musical Times." 
No. 1 — In these delightful pleasant groves - - Purcell 
2 — Hear my prayer, O Lord ----- Winter 
3 — Soon as I careless stray'd - Festa 

Hail! all hail! thou merry month of May - Weber 
4 — Thou art gone to the grave - - - - Beethoven 

Hear what God the Lord V. Novello 

5 — Hail! smiling morn - ----- SporTorth 

6 — Let all men praise the Lord - - - - Mendelssohn 

Forgive, blest shade-- ----- Dr. Calcott 

7 — Four rounds, for three voices 

8— Call to remembrance ----- Farrant 

9 — Pleasures of Innocence - From the German 

Amidst the myrtles ----- Battishill 

10— Teach me, O Lord ------ Rogers 

11 — Here in cool grot ----- Lord Mornington 

12 — My God, look upon me John Reynolds 

13 — Oh, Nanny, wilt thou gang with me f Carter & Harrison 

j j| When winds breathe soft - - - - Webbe 

16 — Soldiers, brave and gallant be - Gastoldi 

17— All people that on earth ----- Tallis 

18 — Sweet honey-sucking bees (1st Part) - - Wilbye 

19 — Vital Spark - harmonized by Novello 

20\ Sweet honey-sucking bees (2nd part) - - Wilbye 

21) Now pray we for our Country - Eliza Flower 

22 — Now the bright morning star - Greville 

23 — Thine, O Lord, is the greatness - - - Kent 
24 — Just like Love - Davy & Novello 

25— In Judah God is known - - - - - Mendelssohn 

26 — Maidens fair of Padua's City - - - - Gastoldi 

27 — And he shall purify ----- Handel 

28— To Woden's Hall Purcell 

29 — Lord for thy tender mercies' sake - - - Farrant 

SO — Rule Britannia ------ Novello 

31 — God save the Queen ----- Novello 

25 j Hear my prayer, O God - Kent 

All communications of the progress of Singing Class 
Teaching, addressed to the Editor of the Musical 
Times, 69, Dean Street, Soho, or 24, Poultry, will be 
interesting. 



NOTICE. 

A portion of the present and future Numbers 
of THE MUSICAL TIMES mill be printed 
on Stamps, to enable them to pass through the 
Post-office, which arrangement we trust will 
be found a convenience to our Subscribers and 

Patrons. 

Subscribers receiving coloured envelopes will 

remember that their subscriptions are again 

due. 



LIFE OF PURCELL. 

HENRY PURCELL was born in London in 
the year 1658. His father, Henry Purcell, and 
his uncle, Thomas Purcell, were both musicians 
and singers, established in the metropolis, and 
attached to the Court as gentlemen of the Chapel 
Eoyal. To these engagements it is probable that 
the father added the office of Chorister and 
Master of the Boys at Westminster Abbey. The 
circumstances of the family in which the infant 
genius of our English Orpheus was nurtured 
were propitious, and promised an easier road to 
fame through exalted patronage than composers 
less favored by birth or accidental position ordi- 
narily expect. That such fair seemings and 
probabilities were not realized, and that Purcell, 
after spending his best days in the frequent ser- 
vice, and under the immediate eye, of three 
successive sovereigns of England, is found, to- 
wards the end of his career, regretting the in- 
adequate patronage of music in this country, and 
the consequent slowness of its progress, com- 
pared with that of poetry or painting, is a fact 
which shows anew the difficulties which beset 
the path of the happiest genius; and that the 
histories of the greatest and most beneficial 
transitions in the art are those produced by in- 
dividual energy and enthusiasm. 

Collateral light is shed on the characteristics 
and station of the Purcell family by the adven- 
tures of some of its members unknown to musical 
fame. The father dying before his children had 
emerged from infancy, and while Henry was but 
six years old, the progress and prospects of the 
family were committed to the care of influential 
friends, whose good offices were certainly not 
wanting, — encouraged in them, probably, by 
early displays of the most promising talent. 
Thus we find one brother of the composer, 
Edward, soon established at Court as. Gentleman 
Usher to King Charles the Second ; but sub- 
sequently quitting an office somewhat uncon- 
genial with the dignity of the family name, to 
enter the army, in which he greatly distinguished 
himself while assisting Sir George Itooke in the 
taking of Gibraltar, and the Prince of Hesse in 
the memorable defence of it. On the death of 
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Queen Anne he retired to the house of the Earl 
of Abingdon, and died there in 1717. Another 
brother, Daniel, became Organist of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and subsequently of St. Andrew's 
church in Holborn. He set to music "The 
Judgment of Paris," written by Congreve, and 
composed a variety of other pieces whose exist- 
ence, as materials of art, has been entirely ex- 
tinguished by the achievements of his brother, 
and in the brilliant halo which surrounds the 
name of Purcell. These facts, placed in con- 
nexion with the rapid promotion of the composer 
to offices of distinction and responsibility in his 
profession, show that the family were recom- 
mended by uncommon qualities ; they probably 
shared in the musical talent which distinguished 
the Purcells, both in the direct line of the family, 
and in its branches during four generations, and 
possessed some degree of the enthusiasm, the 
sensibility, frankness, and vivacity which were 
certainly characteristic of Henry Purcell, and 
of which we may still peruse the traces in the 
lineaments of his countenance. 

As soon as the voice of the young musician 
was sufficiently developed to aid in the choral 
service, he was placed in the choir of the Chapel 
Eoyal, under the care of Captain Henry Cook. 
Here, too, remained, during about eighteen years, 
his uncle Thomas Purcell, a steady and gratified 
spectator of the genius of his nephew. 

The history of cathedral music, from the period 
of the Restoration, abounds in romantic details ; 
and, to revive a true idea of the spirit of that 
age, we must recall awhile the scene, and the 
actors upon it. Captain Cook, master of the 
children of the Chapel Royal at the Restoration, 
had been educated in the choir as a singing man, 
and had received that appointment in acknow- 
ledgment of military services performed during 
the civil war, in which he had exchanged the 
gown for the sword, and held a captain's com- 
mission on the side of the king. He resumed 
his original profession with alacrity, and became 
celebrated for his pupils Blow, Wise, Pelham 
Humphrey, &c. Purcell, though appearing 
among the " second set" of children educated 
for the Chapel Royal at the Restoration, certainly 
received his early instructions from Cook, who 
continued in office until his death in 1672, when 
Purcell was fourteen years old. The captain, it 
is said, died from mortification on witnessing the 
undeniable superiority of the genius of his pupil 
Humphrey. Be this as it may, when a great and 
sudden advance in art is simultaneously made by 
pupils who own one common instructor, we shall 
commonly not be far wrong in attributing much 
to the influence of his principles and example. 

The opening for cathedral music which pre- 
sented itself on the downfall of puritanism, con- 
curred with the political ferment of the time to 



throw genius into unwonted activity. Boys were 
precociously forced into men, and men had but 
too frequently run their course by the ordinary 
term of middle life. In Clifford's collection of 
the words of services and anthems used in our 
collegiate and cathedral churches, 1664, the 
names of Blow, Humphrey, and Robert Smith, 
"children of his majesty's chapel," are included 
among those of other ecclesiastical composers 
mentioned in the book, amounting to sixty. 
That children should be found exercising the 
duties of cathedral composers, is a curious record 
of the time ; and Purcell, though the particulars 
of his boyish achievements are less accurately 
preserved than might be wished, seems to have 
shone as a composer even at an earlier age than 
either Humphrey or Blow. 

We are first enabled to trace him in a secular 
composition bearing the form of a three-part 
song, in Playford's Musical Companion, 
" Sweet tyranness, I now resign my heart," the 
date of which production establishes him as a 
composer at nine years of age ; while in church 
music his eagerness of acquirement and early 
mastery were such as to enable him, even during 
the time of his being a singing-boy, to compose 
many anthems which have been constantly sung 
in our cathedrals ever since. An enduring cha- 
racter in productions made at an age usually 
spent in sketching and laboriously gaining expe- 
rience from errors, distinguishes original genius, 
which starts into life interesting and vigorous 
from the first. Purcell and Mozart are both 
striking examples of the truth of this remark. 

Of the immediate predecessors and companions 
of Purcell, the most influential on his genius and 
the heralds of his path, were certainly Pelham 
Humphrey and Michael Wise. Dr. Burney has 
truly remarked that " they prepared the way for 
his bold and original genius to expand ;" and he 
further owns, that "several new melodies, modu- 
lations, and happy licenses, which I used to think 
entirely of his invention, upon an attentive 
examination of their works, appear to have been 
first suggested by these his fellow-students. 
Yet what they had slightly and timidly touched, 
Purcell treated with the force and courage of a 
Michael Angelo, whose abilities rendered the 
difficult easy, and gave to what, in less powerful 
hands, would have been distortion, facility and 
grace." 

In Humphrey, whose genius was by nature 
attuned to melancholy and pathetic expression, 
Purcell found a great example of the power of 
music to impart force to the most imploring 
sentiments ; while Wise, who appears to have 
been of more robust temperament, shewed the 
effect of just and earnest declamation in ani- 
mating heroic situations, and communicating to 
lyric poetry its power and effect. 
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With these composers an era in the art of vocal 
music commenced, which Purcell, with his more 
universal power, was destined to complete : an 
era which united voice and verse in a manner 
the most congenial to the spirit of our poetry, 
causing each art to embellish the other, and 
exhibiting poetry and music in their true light, 
as the " twin-born harmonious sisters." An 
English spirit pervaded this era ; and it was 
want of sympathy with the feelings of English- 
men, and of skill in our language, which made 
Italians complain to Addison, as he tells in one 
of his papers in the Spectator, that they could 
not taste the full excellence of Purcell's compo- 
sitions. Unfortunately for Purcell's private for- 
tunes, he entered upon his musical career just at 
the time that a prejudice in favour of foreign 
music began to extend itself, from the example 
of the court, and throughout his life he remained 
subject to this malign influence. 

In church music, however, while yet a choir 
boy, he followed the judicious example of Wise 
and Humphrey, in adopting in his compositions a 
style of melody agreeable to Charles the Second, 
and which, in the case of Humphrey, was so very 
successful, as to cause him to be dispatched to 
France at the king's expense, to profit under the 
Florentine, Lulli. Thus, in order to gratify the 
irregular disposition of a voluptuous monarch, 
who had already occasioned much scandal by 
introducing violins into the cathedral service at 
the chapel royal, the solo anthem, which has 
never ceased to captivate by its happy contrasts 
and varieties, was brought to perfection. Purcell 
soon occupied the entire field in this branch of 
composition, for neither of his immediate pre- 
decessors lived to develope the genius with which 
nature had endowed him. Humphrey returned 
from France, was master of the boys and a 
gentleman of the Chapel Royal for two years, 
and then died, to the regret of all who understood 
his profound and affecting genius, at the age of 
twenty- seven. A few years later, the life of 
Michael Wise was brought to an abrupt termi 
nation by a blow which he received in a night 
scuffle with the watch at Salisbury. 

Scarcely had Purcell thrown aside the singing 
robes of the choir boy, than the honours and 
appointments of the church fell upon him in 
quick succession. In 1676, being eighteen years 
of age, he succeeded Dr. Christopher Gibbons as 
organist of the collegiate church of St. Peter at 
Westminster, and a few years later Mr. Edward 
Low, as one of the organists of the Chapel Royal. 
From the time of his election to these appoint- 
ments, anthems and other compositions for the 
church fell from his pen in rapid succession ; they 
were eagerly procured and heard with pious rap- 
ture, extending his fame at once to the remotest 
parts of the kingdom. It is remarkable that 



Purcell, though much in advance of his age, and 
with talents somewhat coldly recognized at court, 
drew yet about him a body of the most enthu- 
siastic admirers that ever surrounded musician ; 
and their sympathy sustained him in a path that 
it is to be feared was in other respects but ill 
rewarded. 

The interest which he took in hearing his own 
productions well performed is known, and his 
contemporary, Tom Brown, of facetious memory, 
has left a graphic sketch of the interior of the 
abbey choir, and of its crowded and expectant 
audience, when an anthem of Purcell was about 
to be given. 

During the year after his appointment to the 
cathedral organ of Westminster, in the bloom of 
youthful ardour and ambition, his attention was 
accidentally directed towards the theatre by 
the success of an occasional essay in dramatic 
music made under the following circumstances. 
" Mr. Josias Priest, a celebrated dancing-master 
and composer of ballets, kept a boarding-school 
for young gentlewomen in Leicester-fields ; and 
the nature of his profession inclining him to dra- 
matic representations, he persuaded Tate to write, 
and Purcell to set to music, a little drama called 
Dido and JEneas. Purcell was then of the age 
of nineteen, but the music of this opera had so 
little the appearance of a peurile essay, that there 
was scarce a musician in England who would not 
have thought it an honor to be the author of it. 
The exhibition of this little piece by the young 
gentlewomen of the school, to a select audience 
of their parents and friends, was attended with 
general applause, no small part whereof was justly 
considered the due of Purcell. It appears pro- 
bable that Purcell, who was throughout his life 
a most distinguished singer, performed the part 
of --Eneas in this representation himself ; the 
noble character of the recitative being perfectly 
suited to the ideal of his style : moreover, in one 
of the prints of him still extant, he is entitled 
" musician and actor." 

Leaving this speculation, however, what a 
prodigious testimony to the invention of the 
youthful Purcell is here bequeathed to us ! Truly 
may it be said of this branch of his secular music, 
that it " descended from some region with which 
neither of his predecessors nor his contempo- 
raries had any communication." Up to this 
period our native dramatic music consisted ra- 
ther of musical contributions to plays, than of that 
varied kind of composition termed an opera ; in 
which music prevails throughout a piece, ex- 
pressing the sentiments, and illustrating the situ- 
ations. The fugitive- productions of Bannister 
and Mathew Locke may be consulted by those 
who would obtain an accurate idea of the state of 
the lyric drama in England at the time of Purcell's 
entering upon the scene. From such contri- 
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butions as their's to Davenant's Circe and the 
Macbeth of Shakspeare, we are to estimate the 
creative genius of the youthful master, who could 
at once advance to a complete opera, breathing 
the very spirit of classical fable, with recitative, 
air, chorus, incantation scenes, and ballet music, 
so admirably disposed, that at the distance of a 
century and a half, after becoming intimate 
with the masterpieces of the modern German and 
Italian schools, we still listen to it with delight. 

If ever a proud claim of originality were the 
meed of artist, it was Purcell's in the production 
of Dido and yEneas. This effort recommended 
him to such patronage as Mr. Priest possessed ; 
accordingly we find Purcell soon engaged in the 
service of the theatres, producing the music to 
Abelazor in the same year, 1677. The barba- 
rous state of the public taste, however, rendered 
theatrical engagements an unfruitful speculation, 
whether it concerned either honor or profit ; and 
as a proof of this we may observe, that after 
contributing to the stage a certain number of 
pieces, the composer ceased to write for it during 
nearly ten years. 

When, towards the close of Purcell's life, he 
resumed the pen, and produced as many as fqur 
pieces in one year, with fame greatly increased, 
and the popular inclination for dramatic repre- 
sentation favoured by the quiet of the political 
world, he was still unfortunate, his music being 
fatally involved with the success of an expensive 
pageant. Cibber, in his autobiography, records, 
that " notwithstanding Purcell's operas, The 
Prophetess (Dioclesian) and King Arthur, in 
which the patentees had embarked all their hopes, 
were set off with the most expensive decorations 
of scenes and habits, with the best voices and 
dancers, and though their success was in appear- 
ance very great, yet the whole receipts did not 
so far balance their expense, as to keep them out 
of a large debt contracted at this time, and which 
found work for a Court of Chancery for about 
twenty years following." In the dedication of 
the score of Dioclesian to the Duke of Somerset, 
written by Purcell about four years before his 
death, he has recorded his impression of the 
state of the art in England, from which we may 
infer the inadequate reception and reward of his 
own efforts. It is, in brief, a picture of his life. 
" Poetry and Painting," he writes, " have arrived 
at perfection in our country ;" and adds, "music 
is yet but in its nonage — a forward child, which 
gives hope of what it may be hereafter in England, 
when the masters of it shall find more encourage- 
ment. 'Tis now learning Italian, which is its 
best master : we must shake off our barbarity by 
degrees." 

From the date of Purcell's acknowledged su- 
premacy in music, to which Dido and JEneas 



may serve as the index, there remained some 
seven years, during which the youthful composer 
might reasonably have hoped for favourable 
notice at the court of Charles II. But the king, 
though musical to a certain extent, affected prin- 
cipally compositions of a superficial and vulgar 
character ; and we can easily believe that he more 
cordially patronized native talent in the ludicrous 
parodies of Tom D'Urfey^ than in the serious and 
impassioned strains of Purcell. He had also 
contracted in exile a prepossession in favour of 
French taste, which it cost Purcell considerable 
labour to oppose, but which he always did oppose, 
by stating, as often as he could, his honest con- 
viction of the superiority of the Italian school. 
Thus, in the preface to his Twelve Sonatas for 
two violins and a bass, published in 1683, he 
condemns the fashionable French style in terms 
which certainly involve no flattery, either to the 
monarch or to Cambert, who presided over his 
famous band of violins. And here the authority 
he assumed in regard to his art, and the unaffected 
modesty with which he refers to himself, exhibit 
his personal character in a very pleasing and 
graceful light : " For his author, he has faithfully 
endeavoured a just imitation of the most famed 
Italian masters, principally to bring the serious- 
ness and gravity of that sort of music into vogue 
and reputation among our countrymen, whose 
humour 'tis time now should begin to loathe the 
levity and balladry of our neighbours. The 
attempt he confesses to be bold and daring ; there 
being pens and artists of more eminent abilities, 
much better qualified for the employment than 
his or himself, which he well hopes these, his weak 
endeavours, will in due time provoke and in- 
flame to a more accurate undertaking. He is not 
ashamed to own his unskilfulness in the Italian 
language ; but that is the unhappiness of his 
education, which cannot justly be accounted his 
fault ; however, he thinks he may warrantably 
affirm that he is not mistaken in the power of the 
Italian notes, or the elegancy of their compo- 
sitions." 

The Italian composers whose works Purcell 
made the particular object of his study, were 
Carissimi, Gratiani, Colonna, Cesti, Bassani, and 
Stradella ; which last was his favourite, and was 
never mentioned by him but in terms of the high- 
est admiration. From these composers, Bassani 
excepted, he could have gained no models for 
this second triumph of his youth — his trios, which 
were in the instrumental what Dido and JEneas 
had been in the vocal and operatic style. 
Corelli's sonatas were unknown in England at 
this period ; and though they were brought here 
and circulated in manuscript, a few years before 
Purcell's death, they were not printed and pub- 
lished at any of our music-shops till 1710. It 

(Continued at Page 69.) 
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seems probable that the term "just imitation" 
refers in a very abstract manner to his professed 
Italian models who have eluded the research of 
the historian; and the apologetic tone of the 
preface may be ascribed altogether to the un- 
precedented character of the attempt, in which 
a young Englishman for the first time entered 
upon a path hitherto exclusively occupied by 
eminent foreign masters. Burney describes these 
works as " infinitely superior, in fancy, modu- 
lation, design, and contrivance, to all the music 
of that kind anterior to the works of Corelli." 

(To be continued. J 

fbvitt Chronicle of the lasst Jttonth, 

Monsieur Berlioz produced a new musical drama 
at his late concert in Paris, called " Le Damnation de 
Faust." Le Progres Musicale of the 13th December 
gives a long analysis of the work, the main drift of 
which is to shew that M. Berlioz, when writing vocal 
music, makes the voices completely subservient to the 
main features which are contained in the orchestral 
parts. The peculiarity of M. Berlioz's music makes it 
much relished by a few, but generally distasteful to 
the many. 

The Composer, Mercadante, has just had the honor 
of Knighthood confered upon him at Naples. 

Hints for Pianistes. — Have your pianoforte tuned 
at least four times in the year, by an experienced tuner ; 
if you allow it to go too long without tuning, it usually 
becomes flat, and troubles a tuner to get it to stay at 
concert pitch — especially in the country. Never place 
the instrument against an outside wall, or in a cold or 
damp room, particularly in a country house — there is no 
greater enemy to a pianoforte than damp. Close the 
instrument immediately after your practice ; by leaving 
it open, dust fixes upon the sound-board, and corrodes 
the movements, and if in a damp room, the strings soon 
rust. Should the pianoforte stand near, or opposite to 
a window, guard, if possible, against its being opened, 
especially on a wet or damp day ; and when the sun is 
on the window, draw the blind down. Avoid putting 
metallic or other articles on or in the pianoforte ; such 
things frequently cause unpleasant vibrations, and some- 
times injure the instrument. The more equal the tem- 
perature of the room, and the less the soft pedal is used, 
the better the piano will stand in tune. — Musical World. 

Crosby Hall. — The fifth series of Sacred Concerts 

fiven by the Crosby Hall Literary and Scientific 
nstitution, under the management of Miss Mounsey, 
the organist, commenced under very fair auspices. 
The concert was held in the large hall. The establish- 
ment of these entertainments, having for their object 
the promulgation of the highest order of musical com- 
positions in a part of the metropolis to which hitherto 
they have had no access, is deserving of great praise. 
Much pains is also expended in the performance of 
works of the great masters, the principal vocalists in 
London being invariably engaged, and adequate care 
being taken with the rehearsals. The next Concert of 
the series is on the 5tb of January. 

Mendelssohn's Oratorio of St. Paul has been lately 
performed in Vienna by an orchestra numbering nearly 
a thousand performers. 



Worcester Harmonic Society. — Performance of 
"Saul." — The performance of this fine Oratorio, the 
fourth and last of the Society's concerts for the present 
season, took place December 3rd, when the lovers of 
classical music proved that they estimated the efforts 
of the Society by their numerous attendance, the large 
room being filled to overflowing. The programme 
consisted of a selection of the principal parts of the 
Oratorio. The band has lately been enriched by 
several valuable additions, and, under the able leader- 
ship of Mr. J. H. D'Egville, was much more effective 
than at any previous concert. The choral force showed 
how diligently they had studied, and how well they 
understood their task. It give us much pleasure to 
say, that we have rarely listened to a musical perform- 
ance from which we have derived more gratification. 
With such proofs of the Society's ability, Worcester 
may well be proud of its native talent. We willingly 
record our opinion of the progress made by this 
flourishing Society ; and, in concluding our notice of 
this excellent concert, express a hope that they will not 
relax in their exertions, aided as they are by many 
professional gentlemen of acknowledged ability, who 
give their time to the instruction of the Society solely 
from a love of their art, and a desire to render classical 
music understood and attainable generally. The sum 
subscribed to the fund now being raised for build- 
ing an organ for the use of the Worcester Harmonic 
Society, we understand now amounts to nearly £140. 
— Worcester Chronicle. 

Guildford Choral Society. — The Messiah was 
performed by this Society on the 12th November, an 
account of which reached us too late for insertion in 
our Number for last month; and of the repetition 
announced for the 9th December we have not yet had 
an account. It is to be regretted that our corres- 
pondent should unnecessarily delay beyond a day or 
so sending us the report, as we are obliged to go early 
to press in order to have our work hot-pressed, an im- 
provement which cannot fail to have struck all pur- 
chasers of the Musical Times. We trust, therefore, to 
be favored as early as possible with the communi- 
cations of our friends generally, in order that we may 
make them available. 

The Oldham Borough Choral Society. — The 
Messiah, by Handel, was performed by the Society on 
the 24th December. In addition to the words of the 
Oratorio, the Directors furnish the auditors with an 
historical and critical account of the music which is 
about to be performed. On the present occasion, the 
whole of the notice of Handel's Messiah, which 
appeared in the Musical Times of the 1st August last 
past, was reprinted, together with an excellent essay 
on oratorios generally. 

Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall. — The 
performances during the last month have been Solomon 
on the 2nd December, and the Messiah on the 11th 
and 23rd December. 

Proposed Music Hall in Endell Street. — 
Another good promise is made by Mr. Hullah's pupils, 
in aid of the funds which they are gathering for their 
Music-hall ; namely, a series of four concerts illus- 
trative of English vocal music. — Athenteum. 

H. Russell v. H. Smith. — The injunction granted 
by the Vice-Chancellor, to restrain Mr. Smith from 
singing several songs, the supposed composition of the 
plaintiff, has been dissolved, with costs. 



